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done before. He liked the manner in which the
noble lord proved, as he called it, the troth of that
assertion; he stated the merits of Mr. Grenville's
bill. It was an excellent regulation with respect
to contested elections. How was it excellent ? by
taking away altogether from the house of commons
the right of determining on the merits of contested
elections; by shewing that the house of commons
could- not, as men of honour, be trusted with the
decision of such a matter as a contested election;
that they had given in false verdicts upon that mat-
ter frequently,- and therefore onght to have that
power no longer;, that therefore an act of Parlia-
ment was necessary to take away their power, be-
cause they had acted dishonorably; this was the
noble lord's proof that there was no necessity for a
reform in parliament. His next proof of the purity
of parliament, and of the popularity of its present
proceedings, was also curious. Some close bo-
roughs, ik seemed, had been thrown open ; Crick-
lade and Shoreham, and one or two others, were
thrown into the general mass of representation ; and
this was another proof that there was no necessity for
a parliamentary reform. What did this motion go
to ? Why, to make this, which, in the opinion of the
noble lord, was an excellent measure, in these few
instances, a general measure. These two or three
little instances were, in the opinion of the noble
lord, a great acquisition to the people, but the mak-
ing the measure general'would be a great evil. But
the question was now boldly put, where did the
people see their grievances ? They saw them in
the extension of the excise laws. They saw them
in the restraint that was put upon their speeches to
each other. They saw them in the erection of bar-
racks all over the kingdom. They saw them in the
votes of the house of commons, by which their mo-
ney was squandered upon objects that were never
defined. They saw them in the money that was
sent away to the continent without the consent, or